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ON THE DANGER OF TOO EARLY BURIALS. 
No. 2: 


Other examples of persons buried alive, or 
about to be, may be found in Winslow. 

Plutarch relates, that a man having fallen 
from a height, was thought to be dead, with- 
out, however, the slightest appearance of a 
wound. At the end of three days, as they laid 
him in the earth, he suddenly came to himself. 
—And Asclepiades meeting a large concourse 
of people following a person to the grave was 
allowed to see him, He found in him signs of 
life, and by appropriate means, immediately 
recovered him, and restored him to his friends. 

There are numerous instances of persons, 
who, having been buried, have afterwards re- 
covered, and lived in perfect health a long 
time. In particular.we are told of a woman 
of Orleans, buried in a vault with a ring on her 
finger, which could not be taken off when 
placing her in the coffin. The following 
night, a servant, attracted by this ring, opened 
the tomb, broke the coffin, and not being able 
to draw off the ring, attempted to cut off the 
finger of the woman, who cried out, and thus 
put him to flight. She then civested herself, 
as well as she could, of her burial clothes, re- 
turned home, and survived her husband. 

M. Bernard, a surgeon at Paris, affirms, 
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that being with his father at the parish church 
of Real, they drew from his tomb, alive and 
breathing, a priest of the order of St. Francis, 
who had been interred three or four days, and 
who had gnawed bis hands around the ligature 
that bound them together. He died, how- 
ever, almost instantly on being brought into 
the air. 

Many persons have mentioned the wife of a 
Counsellor of Cologne, who having been bu- 
ried, in 1571, with a valuable ring, the grave- 
digger opened the grave the following night, 
in order to steal it. But the good woman 
seized him, and forced him to take her from 
hercoffin. He disengaged himself and fied. 
She then went home and knocked at the door; 
thinking it was her ghost, she was left a long 
time at the door. At last they opened it, 
warmed her, and she was. perfectly restored, 
and had afterwards three sons, all clergymen. 

Francis de Cevile, a Norman gentleman, 
was captain of an hundred men in the town of 
Rouen, when it was besieged by Charles IX., 
and was then twenty-six years old. At the 
conclusion of an attack, he was wounded, and 
fell into the ditch; some pioneers placed him 
in a grave with another body, and covered it 
with a little earth. He remained there from 
eleven in the morning, to half past six in the 
evening, when his servant took him out. Hay- 
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ing observed some signs of life, the servant put 
him into a bed, where he remained five days 
and five nights without speaking, or giving 
any sign of sensation, -but having a violent fe- 
ver.—The town being taken by assault, the 
servants of an officer of the victorious army, 
who was to lodge in the house, threw him ona 
straw bed ina back room, from whence his bro- 
ther’s enemies pitched him through a window 
upon a heap of dung, where he remained in 
his shirt more than three days. At the end of 
this time, a relation, surprised to find him 
alive, sent him a league from Rouen, where he 
was attended, and finally recovered. 

In a great plague that ravaged the town of 
Dijon, in 1558, a woman named Nicole’ Len- 
tillet, being considered as dead from the dis- 
ease, was thrown intoa large ditch, where the 
dead were buried. The following morning 
she came to herself, and attempted in vain to 
get out of it; but ber weakness, and the 
weight of the bodies. above her, prevented it. 
In this horrible situation she remained four 
days, when she was drawn out, carried home, 
and perfectly recovered. 

A young lady of Ausbourg, having fallen in- 
to atrance, her body was placed in a deep 
vault, without being covered with earth; but 
the entrance was closely walled up; some 
years afterwards, a member of the same family 
died. The vault was opened, and ‘hey found 
the body of the young lady at the entrance, 
having no fingers on her right hand, which 
she had devoured in despair. 


( To be continued._) 


En 
VAMPYRISM. 


GzNTLEMEN,—In reply tu your twelfth que- 
ry relating to Vampyres, I will, with your 
permission, give two or three short com- 
munications on the subject, extracted from 
a work of the Rev. Aug. Calmet, entitled, 
“Dissertations sur les apparitions des anges, 
des Démons et des Esprits. Et sur les Revenans 
et Vampires, de Hongrie, de Boheme, de 
. Moravie et de Silesie.” ‘To those who know 
that gentleman as author of the celebrated 
Dict. of the Bible, the relation he gives will be 
confided in, as in no way exaggerated beyond 
the actual statements he received. 

Speaking of the apparitions or ghosts which 
were so common, forinerly, in Moravia, he says, 
“{— was told by the late M. de Vassimont, 
Counsellor, &c., that having been-sent into 
Moravia by his late royal highness, Leopold 
I., Duke of Lorraine, on business of his bro- 
ther, Prince Charles, Bishop of Olmutz and 
Osnabruch, he was informed by public report, 
that it was common in that country to see men 
some time deceased, appear in company, and 
sit down at table_with persons of their ac- 
quaintance, without speaking; but nodding to 
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some one, who infallibly died within afew days. 
The fact was confirmed to him by many, and 
by an old curate among others, who said he 
had witnessed it more than once. 

The bishops and priests of the country con. 
sulted Rome respecting this extraordinary 
fact, but no answer was returned, because it 
was apparently considered as the mere result 
of popular imagination. They afterwards con. 
cluded to dis-inter those who thus returned, 
and burn, or otherwise destroy, their bodies, 
After which, said the good priest, they were 
delivered from the importunity of these spec. 
tres, which are now much less frequent than 
formerly.” 

“These apparitions gave rise to a little 
treatise, entitled, Magia posthuma, by Charles 
Ferdinand de Schertz. The author relates, 
that in a certain village, a woman dying, was 
buried as usual, with all the necessary rites, 
Four days after her death, the inhabitants 
heard a great noise and tumult, and sawa 
spectre, that appeared sometimes as a dog, 
sometimes as a man, not to one person, but 
to many, and giving them severe pain, squeez- 
ing their throats, and pressing on their sto. 
machs, nearly to suffocation. It bruised al. 
most every part of them, and reduced them to 
such a state of debility, that they became pale 
and emaciated. It even attacked animals, the 
cows being found thrown down and half dead; 
sometimes it tied them together by their tails, 
They expressed the pain they felt by their 
bellowing. Horses were seen overpowered 
with fatigue, in profuse sweats, heated, out of 
breath, and foaming, as after a long and pain- 
ful race. These disasters continued several 
months. 

The author mentioned, examined the affair 
as a lawyer, and reasons much respecting it, and 
asks, supposing these vexations and misfor- 
tunesarise from the person suspected, whether 
we can burn her, as is done to the bodies of 
other apparitions who injure the living. He 
relates several similar instances, and the 
evils ensuing. A shepherd of the village of 
Blow, appeared for some time, and called cer- 
tain persons, who died within eight days. 
The peasants dug up the body of the shep- 
herd, and fastened it to the ground by driving 
a stake through it. In this situation the man 
laughed at them, and told them they were very 
good to give hima club to keep off the dogs. 
The same night he arose and frightened num- 
bers by his appearance, strangling more than 
he had before done. They then delivered 
him over to the executioner, who placed him 
ona Cart to carry him out of the village and 
burn him. The corpse screamed most furious- 
ly, shook his feet and hands as if alive, and 
when they thrust stakes again through him, he 
roared loudly, and discharged large quantities 
of florid blood, At length they burned him, and 
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an end was put to his appearance and his in- 
festations. 

Similar measures were pursued in other 
places, where these spectres appeared;— 
when taken up, they look florid, their limbs 
were supple and uncorrupted, yet smelling 
yery offensively. The author quotes different 
writers, who attest to what he says of these 


spectres, which still appear, he tells us, fre- 


quently in the mountains of Silesia and Mora- 
via. They are seen by day and night, and things 
that belonged to them are perceived to move 
and change place, without being visibly 
tonched. The only remedy is to cut off the 
head, and burn the body of those thus re- 


turning.” , 
( To be continued._) 


oe II 


ON SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
No. 3. 


Count Morozzo has giyen in the Mem. 
of the Turin Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, an account of a violent explosion 
which happened in a flour warehouse. 
Although extremely interesting, yet as it 
is not absolutely a case of Spontaneous 
Combustion, we shall omit the particu- 
lars, and confine ourselves to some ob- 
servations on Spontaneous Combustion, 
with which the Count terminates his pa- 
per. Ep. 


After having described (says the Count) this 
singular event, I shall beg leave to collect to- 
gether, in this place,all the known facts respect- 
ing spontaneous inflammations produced by 
different substances. A circumstantial account 
of these phenomena cannot but be very inter- 
esting to those concerned in government; not 
only as it may tend to prevent the unhappy acci- 
dents which result from them, but also as it may 
sometimes hinder the suspicion and persecu- 
tion of innocent persons, on account of events 
which are produced merely by natural causes. 

I shall not mention the inflammations caused 
by lightning, by subterraneous fires, and by 
other meteors: they are not of the nature of 
those of which I mean to speak, but I shall 
not pass over in silence the spontaneous com- 
bustions of human bodies. Though events of 
this kind are very rare, yet we have some ex- 
amples of them recorded in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demies of Paris and of Copenhagen. It is there 
related, that an Italian lady (the Countess 
Cornelia Bandi) was entirely reduced to ashes, 
except her legs: that an English women called 
Grace Pitt, was almost entirely consumed by 
a spontaneous inflammation of her viscera; 
and, lastly, that a priest of Bergamo was con- 
sumed in the same manner, These spontaneous 
inflammations have been attributed to the 
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abuse of spirituous liquors; but, though the 
victims of intemperance are indeed very nu- 
merous, these certainly do not belong to that 
number. 

The spontaneous inflammation of cssential 
oils, and that of some fat oils, when mixed 
with nitrous acid, are wel]l known to philoso- 
phers; so also is that of powdered charcoal 
with the same acid; (lately discovered by M. 
Proust;) and those of phosphorus, of pyropho- 
rus and of fulminating gold. These substan- 
ces are generally to be found only in the la- 
boratories of chemists, who are perfectly well 
acquainted with the precautions which it is 
necessary to take, to prevent the unhappy ac- 
cidents which may be occasioned by them. 

The conflagration of a frigate, belonging to 
the Empress of Russia, in the harbour of Cron- 
stadt, on board of which there had been no 
fire, shows that lamp-black, by being moist- 
ened with hemp-seed oil, is capable of pro- 
ducing flame; this was proved by the experi- 
ments which the Academy of Petersburgh 
made upon the subject, by order of the Em- 
press; and, though the gentlemen of the aca- 
demy could not succeed in producing inflam- 
mation in hemp or cordage, by wetting them 
with the forementioned oil, it is still very 
probable that the terrible fire which happened 
in the great magazine of cordage at Peter « 
burgh was occasioned by the spontaneous in- 
flammation of these substances; and also 
that which happened at Rochefort in the year 
1756. 

The burning of a store house of sails, which 
happened at Brest, in the year 1757, was cau- 
sed by the spontaneous inflammation of some 
oiled cloths, which, after having been painted 
on one side, and dried in the sun, were stowed 
away while yet warm, as was shown by sub- 
sequent experiments.* 

Vegetables boiled in oil or fat, and left to 
themselves, after having been pressed, inflame 
in the open air. This inflammation always 
takes place when the vegetables retain a cer- 
tain degree of humidity; if they are first tho- 
roughly dried, they are reduced to ashes, 
without the appearance of flame. We owe 
the observation of these facts to M M. Saladin 
and Carette.t 

The heaps of linen rags which are thrown 
together in paper manufactories, the prepa 
ration of which is hastened by means of fer 
mentation, often take fire if not carefully at 
tended to. 

The spontaneous inflammation of hay has 
been known for many centuries; by its means, 
houses, barns, &c. have been often reduced 
to ashes. When the hay is laid up damp, 
the inflammation often happens; for the fer- 
mentation is then very great. This accident 


* See Mémoires de ? Academie de Paris. 1760. 
| { Journal de Physique. 1784. 
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very seldom occurs to the first hay, (accord- 
ing to the observation of M. de Bomare,) but 
is much more common to the second; and if, 
through inattention, a piece of iron should 
be left in a stack of hay in fermentation, the 
inflammation of that stack is almost a certain 
consequence. On this subject, an excellent 
memoir of M. Sennebier* may be consulted. 
Corn, heaped up, has also sometimes pro- 
duced inflammations of this nature; Vanieri, 
in his Predium rusticum, says, | 

Que vero -gramina_) nondum satis insolata re- 

condens 
Imprudens, subitis pariunt incendia flammis. 


Dung also, under certain circumstances, in- 
flames spontaneously. 

We have likewise examples of spontane- 
ous inflammations in the productions of the 
animal kingdom. Pieces of woollen cloth, 
which had not been scoured, took fire in a 
warehouse. The same thing happened to 
some heaps of woollen yarn; and some pieces 
of cloth took fire in the road, as they were 
going to the fuller. These inflammations 
always take place when the matters heaped 
up preserve a certain degree of humidity, 
which is necessary to excite a fermentation; 
the heat resulting from which, by drying the 
oi), leads them insensibly to a state of ignition; 
and the quality of the oil, being more or less 
desiccative, very much contributes thereto. 

The mineral kingdom also often affords in- 
stances of spontaneous inflammation. Pyrites 
heaped up, if wetted and exposed to the air, 
take fire, Pitcoal also, laid in heaps, under 
certain circumstances, inflames spontaneously. 
M. ‘Duhamel has described two inflammations 
of this nature, which happened in the maga- 
zines of Brest, in the years 1741 and 1757.+ 

Boats loaded with quick lime have taken 
fire as they sailed along; and lime by being 
wetted has often set fire to substances which 
happened to be near it. 

Cuttings of iron, which had been left in 
water, and were afterwurds exposed to the 
open air, gave sparks and set fire to the 
neighbouring bodies. For this observation 
we are obliged to M. de Charpentier, 

The explosion of a powder-mill, which hap- 
pened in the year 1784, in the royal manu- 
factory of Turin, the cause of which could not 
be discovered, may perhaps have been occa- 
sioned by the spontaneous inflammation of the 
ingredients of which gunpowder is made, as 
Count de Saluces suspected. I do not how- 
ever deny the possibility of its having been 
caused by the meteor which was supposed to 
have been the occasion of it; for, there is a 
kind of hepatic air continually arising from 


* Journal de Physique 1781. 
{ Memoires de I .2cadeniie. 
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those ingredients, when wetted with water, 
and the least flame is sufficient to kindle this 


aeriform vapour. 


It is very evident, from the facts which } 
have related, that spontaneous inflammations 
being very frequent, and their causes very va. 
rious, too much attention and vigilance cannot 
be used to prevent their dreadful effects. And 
consequently it is impossible to bé too care. 
ful in watching over public magazines and 
storehouses, particularly those belonging to 
the ordnance, or those in which are kept 
hemp, cordage, lamp-black, pitch, tar, oiled 
cloths, &c. which substances eught never to 
be left heaped up, particularly if they have 
any moisture in them. In order to prevent 
any accident from them, it would be proper to 
examine them often, to take notice if any 
heat is to be observed in them, and, in that 
case, to apply a remedy immediately. These 
examinations should be made by day, it not 
being advisable to carry a light into the maga- 
zines, for, when the fermentation is sufficient- 
ly advanced, the vapours which are disengag- 
ed byit, are in an inflammable state, and the 
approach of a light might, by their means, set 
fire to the substances whence they proceed. 

Substances in fermentation are very often 
unable to inflame of themselves, but the sim- 
ple contact of flame is sufficient to kindle 
them rapidly, as many examples demonstrate, 
so that we might make a separate class of those 
substances in which inflammation cannot take 
place of itself, but which are set on fire by 
the approach of flame; of this we have an ex- 
ample in the accident which happened in the 
flour-warehouse. 

Ignorance of the forementioned circumstan- 
ces, and a culpable negligence of those pre- 
cautions which ought to be taken, have of- 
ten caused more misfortunes and loss than the 
most contriving malice; it is therefore of 
great importance that these facts should be 
universally known, that public utility may 
reap from them every possible advantage. * 


( To be continued._) 


* In addition to the foregoing paper, the Edi- 
tors of the Repertory of the Arts, Vol. 2, p. 432, 
state that they think it proper to observe (what 
the author of it appears not to have known) that 
the lamp-black which occasioned the burning of 
the Russian frigate, mentioned in page 19, was 
of a vegetable kind, prepared from the smoke of 
fir, or other resinous vegetables. It appeared by 
subsequent experiments, made in London, that 
a mixture of oil and animal lamp-black, such as 
is commonly used here, would not take fire 
spontaneously; whereas, a similar mixture, made 
with the forementioned vegetable lamp-black, 
some of which was procured from Russia, for 
the sake of experiment, never failed to inflame 
and to burn with great violence. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Messrs. Evirors,—I have read with much 
pleasure the first number of the Esculapian Re- 
gister, and cannot doubt, that it will meet with all 
due encouragement, as it will generally contain 
much matter in which the public wil] be deeply 
interested, 

The article which advocates the propriety of 
permitting hogs to run at large in our city, upon 
the grounds that;they are good scavengers, merits 
areply, and, with your permission, I will offer 


two or three reasons why those creatures, of P 


neither sex, should be allowed to range the 
streets.— They do not remove entirely, the offals 
thrown from our kitchens. Pea-shells, one of the 
articles enumerated by your correspondent as a 
nuisance, and which they consume, is not; re- 
moved by them. They chew it only, and then 
leave it where they found it. They breed most 
abundantly that terribly tormenting vermin, the 


flea;—they wallow in the gutters;—go on the 


pavements; rub their muddy sides against our 
beautiful white marble steps; not unfrequently 
dash against a lady, who may happen to be in 
their way, soiling, and very often utterly ruining 
her dress; and worse than all, deposit unceremo- 
niously at your very door, what is most disgust- 
ing to the eye, and offensive to the sense of 
smelling. These evils have already been much 
complained of, and are, according to my notion 
of pete Hnagy propriety, insufferable in a large 
and populous city like Philadelphia. Men are 
the best scavengers, they make no unseemly de- 
posits in their walks. 

It is not a fact that swine are altogether harm- 
less. They have been known to seize upon 
young children with the view of devouring 
them; and it is not ten days since an occurrence 
of this sort took place inthe neighbourhood of 
Ninth-street. For these reasons, Messrs. Edit- 
ors, I protest against rendering our beautiful city 
acommon sty. 


Professing, as we do,in conducting the 
Esculapian Register, to have solely in 
view the welfare of the community, we 
are no farther interested in the subject 
of hogs as scavengers, than we conceive 
warranted by facts. Although advoca- 
ting, probably, an unpopular opinion in 
this respect, we are not the less satisfied 
of the justice of those remarks in our 
first number, which have elicited the pre- 
ceding observations. We shall merely 
remark as to the above, and others of a 
similar tendency, which we have re- 
ceived, that the authors argue against 
the use, from the abuse of the thing; and 
that by proper regulations as to age and 
sex, all the terrible expositions of the 
danger of hogs, may be set at rest. 
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That hogs do not eat up all the offals 
thrown into the streets, is granted; no 
doubt they are epicureans in their way, 
and will, when practicable, make a se- 
lection of a bon bouche;—but if our cor- 
respondent had particularly observed the 
hogs in eating pea-shells, he would have 
seen that they squeezed entirely the soft 
and pulpy part from the inner stringy 
ortion, and rejected only this, which 1s 
less liable than before, to fermentation 
and putrefaction, and consequently less 
injurious to the public health. 

That these animals breed fleas, is true; 
but so do dogs and cats; animals more 
domesticated, and therefore more liable 
to communicate such unwelcome visitors. 

We pity greatly the ladies who have 
been so unfortunate as to have their 
dresses injured by such untutored beasts; 
all of them have not the benefit of edu- 
cation, it is true—and in this respect we 
must be satisfied to take them as they 
are, even if the washerwoman cannot re- 
trieve their misdoings. 

That they occasionally commit those 
indecencies noticed by our correspon- 
dent, is, alas, true! but do not horses, 
dogs, &c., do the same? and why, then, 
should they not be prohibited our streets 
and pavements? let not the hogs be ena- 
bled to say, “ An Englishman may steal 
a horse, whilst an Irishman dare not look 
over the hedge.” 

We regret the extreme sensibility of 
our correspondent’s olfactory nerves; but 
really, for ourselves, we think no smell 
more nauseous, offensive, and dangerous, 
than that of vegetables in a state of pu- 
trescency, and which we are desirous the 
hogs should be permitted to devour. 

As to their danger, how few instances 
of this can be adduced, compared with 
that from dogs, either trom simply tear- 
ing or biting an individual, or by being 
the source of numerous cases of hydro- 
phobia? How many persons are endan- 
gered and killed by horses!—In short, 
how many sources are there not in ever 
street, of danger and destruction! ~ If 
limitations are put upon hogs, as to age 
and sex, we will venture still to affirm, 
they will be very peaceable and indefa- 
tigable scavengers; and we therefore join 
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firmly in sentiment, as to their utility, 
with the writer of the first communica- 
tion on the subject.—Eb. 


RRR 


ON THE IDENTITY OF PERSONS. 


In one respect, the whole world presents 
a representation of the Comedy of Errors, 
on a vast and extensive scale, in. which each 
individual plays his part, and that without a 
prompter. 

It is not for us to interfere in the casts of 
eharacter of this great drama!—we have 
enough to do with that allotted to us;—and 
shall content ourselves with occasional refer- 
ences to such individual instances, as seem in 
some degree connected with medical pursuits. 

Shakspeare, in penning the inimitable come- 
dy above named, has but exhibited examples 
of extreme resemblance, which, although pro- 
bably often noticed, had never before been so 
well depicted. Numerous instances have 
since appeared, to show that however infinitely 
varied is man, yet nature does not always 
break the mould. The deceptions this singular 
coincidence has led to, are well evinced by the 
details of trials, on the subject of Identity. If 
any one desires to see an outline of the fact, 
he will find some singular cases in Foderé’s 
excellent “ T'raité de Médicine legale,’”’ Vol. I. 
derived from authentic sources,—and some of 
which we may, perhaps, introduce hereafter, 
as the subject is not sufficiently known in this 
country. We have, however, had cases of a 
similar character in our courts, which ap- 
pear to have been nearly as perplexing to our 
lawyers as the Dromios and Antiphilus’ of 
Shakspeare to each other. 

Within a few days, we have seen a case re- 
ported in the papers, as occurring in Baltimore, 
in which the resemblance of one person to ano- 
ther had nearly involved an innocent man in the 
penalties due to the guilty; (see Balt. Fed. Gaz. 
of June 17,) and as was the case in one unfortu- 
nate instance detailed by Foderé. 

In adverting to the means of verifying Identity, 
this excellent physician states that the old laws 
and ordinances required three proofs. 

1.—As derived from the public registers. 

2.—From the constant possession of a name 
and surname. 

$.—From presumptions drawn from the unani- 
mous testimony of a great number of persons, of 
a recollection of numerous facts appertaining 
solely to the individual; from signs attached to 
the person, such as spots, excrescences, mutila- 
tions, scars, family likeness, and so forth. 

“But, says Foderé, experience has but too well 
evinced, that the tribunals can not always en- 
lighten their judgment, by proofs derived from 
titles; that nothing is more uncertain than human 
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testimony; and that titles, without the concur. 
rence of all the other means, will often prove 
very equivocal. 

‘“* I remember, says he, to have formerly read 
somewhere, that the parliament of Besangon con. 
demned to death, about fifty years ago, as an im. 
poster, an individual who called himself De Sa 
although supported by all the titles which ap. 
parently associated him to the family he claimed 
relation to. 

His resemblance to the real person, from whom 
he had undoubtedly stolen, or counterfeited the 
titles, was such as to cause his identity to be ac. 
knowledged by several old domestics, and by the 
nurse of him whom he represented. 

Such cases have frequently made it necessary 
to call in the aid of physicians, to know, if inter. 
rogating nature, she would afford indications 
more certain than those that are derived from 
moral proofs. These last depend, in some mea- 
sure, on our will, and on certain combinations of 
chance:—but it is not in our power to change the 
form of our limbs, to attain certain corporeal signs, 
or divest ourselves of them;—and were it only 
the affair of the unfortunate Baronet, dishonour- 
ed and sent to the gallies, for having proclaimed 
himself what he truly was; and afterwards re- 
stored to his former standing, after a consultation 
of the celebrated surgeon Louis;—This case 
alone is sufficient to cause judges not to neglect 
this kind of elucidation, and men of science to 
accustom themselves to note with care, every 
peculiarity that can lead to the discrimination of 
individuals.” 


Norte. Such freaks of nature, by which one 
person so frequently resembles another, were 
not unknown to the ancients. Pliny has written 
a chapter under the title of Exempla Similitudi- 
num.—Scarcely, says he, could the at Pom- 
pey be distinguished from the plebeian Vibius, 
and Publicius the freedman, so great was the re- 
semblance; Cneus Scipio, from a vile slave call- 
ed Serapion; the pro-consul] Sura, from a fisher- 
man of Sicily; the consuls Lentulus and Pamphi- 
lus, from two actors, Sphinter and Pamphilus; the 
orator Cassius Severus, from a leader of cattle, 
named Mermillo, &c.,—and he cites likewise the 
fact of the imposter Artemon, whom Laodice, 
wife of Antiochus, king of Syria, put in the place 
of her husband. lib. 8. c. 12. 

Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 14.—giving the 
details of this last fact, relates that Laodice having 
got rid of her husband, in order to reign in 
his stead, placed Artemon in her bed, whose 
resemblance was so perfect with that of An- 
tiochus, that having introduced into her cham- 
ber the nobles and the people, as if to hear 
his last will, they were completely deceived by 
the similarity of his voice and face, and really be- 
lieved that the dying Antiochus recommended 
Laodice and her children to them. 

(To be continued. _) 
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HSCULAPIAN REGISTER. 


DOVER’S POWDERS. 

The origina! prescription, by the au- 
thor of this long known and highly valued 
remedy, seems very different from the one 
now pursued in the Pharmacopeias: it is 
given in the 14th page (8th Ed.) of his 
treatise, entitled “The ancient physi- 
cian’s legacy to his country” and. is as 
follows: 

“Take opium one ounce, salt petre and 
tartar vitriolated, each four ounces, ipocacuana 
one ounce, liquorice one ounce. Put the 
salt petre and tartar into a red hot mortar, 
stirring them with a spoon till they have done 
faming.—Then powder them very fine; af- 
ter that slice in your opium; grind these to a 
powder, and then mix the other powders with 
these. Dose from 40 to 60 or 70 grains in a 
glass of white wine posset, going to bed.—Co- 
vering up warm and drinking a quart or 3 
pints of the posset-drink while sweating!” 

By this process we should suppose the 
nitre would be decomposed, as well as 
the vitriolated tartar. We beg leave to 
recommend to some of our friends to 
prepare the article according to the above 
prescription, and shall be happy to learn 
the result.—We should like also to have 
a fair comparative experiment made be- 
tween it, and that prepared by the pre- 
sent formula, in order to ascertain their 
respective value as a remedy. 

It would appear that the doses which 
Dover originally recommends were ob- 
jected to—and he tells us himself, that 
“ Some apothecaries have desired their patients 
to make their wills, and settle their affairs, be- 
fere they ventured upon so large a dose as I 
have recommended, which is from 40 to 70 grs. 
—As monstrous as they may represent this, I can 
produce undeniable proofs, where a patient of 
mine has taken no less a quantity than an hun- 


dred grains, and yet has appeared abroad the 
next day.” 


‘‘ This notion of theirs proceeds entirely from 
their ignorance, and from the want of knowing 
the nature of those ingredients that are mixed 
up with it, for they naturally weaken the power 
of the opium!”’—p. 15. 

Highly as we esteem Dr. Dover’s wri- 
tings, yet we should have had some diffi- 
culty in accrediting this, when computa- 
tion shows the opium to constitute the 
11th part of the ingredients—so that from 
4to 9 grs of opium, were thus exhibited 
as a dose, to persons apparently unused 
to it;x—and if we make the calculation on 
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the supposition that by the process above, 
a considerable loss is sustained of some 
articles, the opium will be given in much 
larger amount. We have, however, in 
vindication of Dr. Dover to observe, that 
we find other writers commending the 
powder as highly, and in doses as large 
or even larger. 

Dr. Brocklesby, an army Physician of 
great eminence in his time, in his excel- 
lent “ &conomical and Medical Obser- 
vations” has particularly extolled the 
powder in various diseases;—but without 
entering into details, it will suffice to 
state, that his practice is of the most 
energetic kind, and that even at this 
day, the work would well admit of a re- 
print amongst us. 

In speaking of dropsy, he mentions its 
use to Dil.—and in chronic rheumatism, 
when other measures failed, he produced 
the most salutary effects by Dover’s pow- 
ders, sometimes to the amount of 42 
(120 grs) in twenty-four hours; his usual 
dose was however SO grs. every twelve 
hours for a week together, the patient ly- 
ing in bed without sheets. 

His administration of NVitre, was no 
less extraordinary; in acute rheumatism 
in athletic persons, he used to bleed co- 
piously, and give 600 grs of nitre daily, 
diluted in water gruel, in the proportion 
of about two drachms to a pint. 

Upon the whole then, there can be no 
reasonable doubt of the great extent to 
which Dover pushed his favourite reme- 
dy, and if wedo not find itas successful in 
our hands, it may deserve consideration 
if our practice is not unnecessarily timid 
in its use; at the same time, as we before 
hinted, it may be well to inquire what in- 
fluence the mode of preparation recom- 
mended by Dover, may actually possess 
in restraining the activity of the opium 
in it. 

a Se 
ARSENIC. 

It has been asked us since the publica- 
tion of our first number, how Magnesia 
and Arsenic could be readily distincuish- 
ed; supposing any doubt occurred as to 
the nature of the powder before us. 

It is necessary to premise, that the 
term of Arsenic is improperly given to 
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the substance so called in the shops.—It 
is in fact an oxydof the metal—that is, 
a combination of certain proportions of 
-Arsenic and of Oxygen.—It has also 
been called rsenous acid, because it 
possesses certain acid properties—and is 
moreover capable of uniting with a lar- 
ger amount of oxygen, and constituting 
. another (the Arsenic) acid, with proper- 
ties rather different from the preceding. 

In the followiug columns will be found 
several marks by which the one could be: 
readily distinguished from the other; 
other means might be mentioned; but 
requiring a greater degree of chemical 
knowledge than the foregoing, they are 
not at present introduced.—Ep. 


MAGNESIA 


Renders the infusion of 


red cabbage green: —is 
infusible:—has scarce- 
ly any taste or smell:— 
is nearly insoluble in 
water. Sulphuric acid 
readily dissolves it, and 
forms by evaporation 
Epsom salts in crys- 
tals.—Most of the o- 
ther acids also dissolve 
it with effervesence;— 
forming salts.of a high- 


ARSENIC, 
Or rather Arsenous acid 


reddens the most sen- ° 


sible vegetable colours 
—on red hot coals it 
evaporates with a 
strong smell of garlic; 
—requires 80 times its 
weight of cold water 
for its solution.—Sul- 
phuric acid dissolves 
none of it unless boil- 
ing—Nitric acid, by 
heat, is decomposed 





ly bitter taste. by it, giving off dense 
orange fumes, whilst 
the oxygen passes to 
the arsenic and con- 
verts it to Arsenic Acid. 


ee ie 
NAVY. 


A Medical Board, appointed by the Secretary 
of the Navy of the United States, met in this city 
on the 14th inst. and adjourned on the 28th. 
During its sittings, it is understood that several 
gentlemen were examined for promotion and 
appointments in the Medical Department of the 
Navy. | 

-The. Board was composed of Drs. E. Cut- 
Busn, W. P. C. Barton, T. Hargis, and Batty 
WasHINGTON. 


(Pp We believe this is the first time such a mea- 
sure has been adopted; and we au well to 
the real interests of the navy therefrom. Too 
much has heretofore been effected through the 
instrumentality of recommendations in the Me- 
dical Department, both of the army and navy. 
It is utterly impossible that nine-tenths of the 
signers of -such recommendations should have 
any knowledge of the facts therein contained;— 
and equally so, that, having no acquaintance 
with Medicine or Surgery, they could judge 
of the merits of the applicant! 
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In republics, as elsewhere, it is too much the 
case, that kissing goes by favour;—hence the 
necessity that has hitherto existed, of a young 
applicant, for Medical or other standing in the 
service of his country, having not merely two, 
but twenty strings to his bow.—We think we 
may congratulate the country on this new order 
of things, and hope to see the same step adopt. 
ed in the army. 

We cannot omit now, whilst upon this sub. 
ject, to express surprise at the very low pay 
which is received by the Surgeon and Surgeon’s 
Mates, viz: $50 per month for the former, and 
$30 for the latter, which with two rations per 
day, make it equivalent to about $800 per an- 
num for the one, and $560 for the other. Now 
when it is considered that the prime of life is 
thus wasted away, with scarcely a possibility of 
laying up a farthing;—that ours is a profession 
requiring years to attain a practice adequate to 
support a family; and that when the navy is left 


‘ by the Surgeon to engage in private practice, 


years must still revolve before he can gain that 
standing which. his experience entitles him to; 
—when all this is considered, it must be obvious 
to every well informed person, that our profes- 
siou, which in its mere attainment involves 
much time and expense, is absolutely reduced 
below the standard of a mere mechanical busi- 
ness—in which the very clerks are better paid. 
We look with gratification at the energy of our 
worthy Secretary of the Navy, and sincerely 
hope, that the measures he proposed to Con- 
gress for its benefit, will meet that attention to 
which they are so justly entitled—and in which 
the welfare of our country may be said to be in- 
volved. — Ep. 


NE yp Elen 


(cp We are compelled at present to omit our 
Meteorological and other notices of a like cha- 
racter—but shall endeavour to bring them to the 
end of the month, in our next paper.—Matter 
indeed, begins to thicken upon us, and we find 
our columns, though so closely printed, much 
too small to fulfil our own wishes, and those of 
our obliging correspondents. —Eb. 

*,* Notice.—It is intended to devote the last 
page of each paper to advertisements of Medi- 
cal books, either printed or in the press;—and 
also, any connected with the business of the 
Druggist and Apothecary. A box for commu- 
nications, addressed to the editors of the Es- 
culapian Register, will be kept at Mr. Desil- 
ver’s store, No. 110, Walnut-street. 
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